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Interesting Coverage 
We have just received our April issue of 
T he School Pre ss Re view. 


most interesting and stimulating Convention 


It contained the 


coverage I have read.—L. B., Ill. 


Very Much Pleased 

Last year we entered our high school 
yearbook in your Contest for rating and 
critical analysis and were very much pleased 
I know 


receive a high rating but since it was the 


with the result. that we did not 
first year I had had any experience with 
such things the critical analysis helped me 


deal in 
We have tried to profit by 


a great the preparation of this 
year's book. 
last and to correct 


the mistakes ot year 


them as best we could. We are interested 
in again entering the Contest. We appre- 
ciate your service to us and also The School 


Press Review.—L. M., Ia. 


CSPA vs. World Series 


You might be interested to know that 
such lively interest has been aroused among 
our administrators as a result of our en- 
thusiasm for the inspirational work you are 
doing, that I approached the conference with 


The 


yearly Contest more exciting is the World 


genuine trepidation this year. only 


Series. One of our °47 girls is at Barnard 
College (Columbia) this year. She has a 
wonderful scholarship. Her interest in jour- 
nalism began on our staff. There are many 
others. You are doing more to awaken 
these young people than you can possibly 
realize. We want you to know that it has 


meant a deal to us to have your 


friendly interest—O. M., Mass. 


great 


Returning Next Year 
Our five student delegates thoroughly en- 
joyed the Convention and are looking for- 


ward to returning next year.—H. N., Md. 


Readjustment 


Thank you for your kind attention in re- 
adjusting our score book. I realize that it 


was simply an error in recording but desired 


to have it corrected before putting it on 
file-—I. L., Mass. 


Letters from the Members... 


Amazed at the Fullness 


I did not have a chance to thank you 
personally at the CSPA Convention for ask- 
ing us to participate in the New York Times 


Forum. The Principal and the administra- 


The Con- 


vention seemed better but busier than ever. 


tion were quite pleased over it. 


Even the youngsters were amazed at the 
fullness of the three days.—M. B., N. Y. 


From a Principal 


I cannot tell you how appreciative I am 
of the trouble you have taken in the analyz- 
ing of our paper and sending us those help- 
ful comments. We are also grateful for 
the prize winning publications and the rating 
sheet. We hope to do much better next 
year. My Adviser had no previous experi- 
ence in working with a school paper and so 
I am pleased that the school accomplished 
as much as it did. I am, as you may imagine, 


personally interested in having creative writ- 


ing developed in the school.—E. T., N. Y. 


Objects to Fees 
We object strongly to the registration 


fee. It is nearly impossible for our school 
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THE COVER 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Lillian A 


Metz, Adviser to The Cohiscan, the year- 
book of the Connersvile, Indiana, High 
School, we are privileged to use the plate 
from the 1947 edition on the cover of this 


isue of The Review. 





to send delegates even for one day and we 
realize how important the Convention is, in 
training young people to realize their po- 
We 


live within commuting distance of New 


tentialities in the field of journalism. 


York and the round trip fare is $3.38 per 
person. For one day at the Convention, it 


costs $10 per person; we can not afford 
more than one day, so we skip the luncheon 
on Saturday which seems to absorb a major 
portion of the fee. It seems to US that 
daily registration fees could be exacted or 
does this plan in effect keep away those 


journalists who cannot afford the fee? 


For the sake of these unfortunates, please 
do something about this unhappy ruling be- 
fore another year comes. I can bring only 
five students instead of nine for just one 
day and these young people are paying part 
of their expenses. Last year only two were 
able to attend but the experience received 
has been invaluable to our staff during the 


school year.—V. 5. N. J. 


The Advisory Board has gone into the 
matter of fees from every possible angle 
and there is just no way at all that the 
Association function without them. 
The based 


costs divided proportionately among the 


can 


present assessment 1s upon 


schools that are expected to participate 
We 


have tried split fees on at least three dif- 


in the activities of the Association. 


ferent occasions and we found that hardly 
a score of people out of the 2500-3500 
who attended the Convention took advan- 
tage of them. Further, we found that 
every complaint came from within the 
commuting distance of New York City, 
several being from within the City itself. 
It is just impossible to estimate how many 
will be at the Convention one day or two 
days or for three. The majority who can- 
not be with us all the time register and 


So the Ad- 


Board, which carefully considers 


attend as much as they can. 
visory 


and passes upon all such matters, has 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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The U.N. ‘Little Assembly’ 


By HONORABLE PHILIP C. JESSUP 


Deputy United States Representative to the 


Interim Committee of the United Nations 


HE relations with the press consti- 
T tute an important aspect of the 
work of the United States Mission 
to the United Nations. All of us who are 
oficially engaged in the work of the Mis- 
sion recognize the fact that in the long run 
the success of the United Nations and of 
United States policies based on support of 
the United Nations depends upon public 
orinion. You share the responsibility of 
seeing to it that the American public is 
well-informed on all the questions coming 
up in the United Nations. I believe that 
you have a particular responsibility in seeing 
to it that your readers bring to their later 
careers a deeply grounded interest in and 
understanding of these international facts 
and problems. 
I do not intend to make any general ex- 
about the the 


hortation importance of 


United Nations. I believe that you do not 
need any such stimulation or encouragement. 
I regard this as in the nature of the briefing 
conferences which we hold with the press 
from time to time to give background ma- 
terial. I intend to talk about that part of 
the work of the United Nations in which 
I am officially engaged namely the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly, popu- 
larly called the “Little Assembly.” 

It was established last fall by a resolu- 


tion of the General Assembly. 


S the General Assembly considered its 
role in the political and security field 
it became apparent that it would need as- 
sitance with tasks that could not be fitted 
into the few crowded weeks of its meetings. 
Thus, one may say that there were two prin- 
cipal reasons for the establishment of the 
Little Assembly. 
The first reason was to provide a general 
teprecentative body which could meet be- 
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tween the sessions of the General Assembly, 
and which would have time to devote to 
various problems the kind of careful study 
and consideration which the General As- 
sembly itself is too busy to give during the 
course of its crowded sessions. 

The second principal reason was to set 
up a body which could do some preparatory 
work on specific items which are placed on 
the provisional agenda of the next Assembly. 
Many of such items in the past have been 
extremely complicated and have involved 
the study of long reports which the dele- 
gates found it very difficult to analyze in 
spe- 
cific tasks were also contemplated for the 


the time at their disposal. Certain 
Little Assembly but I shall touch on them 


later. 


The Soviet Union was opposed to the 
establishment of the Little Assembly and 
together with the five other states commonly 
associated with it have declined to take their 
seats in this body. Without going into all 
of the technical arguments which were made 
in the course of debates in the General As- 
sembly, the Soviet objection seems to have 
been based in large part upon the fear that 
the Little Assembly was designed to sup- 
plant or by-pass the Security Council. Ac- 
tually that was not intended, nor has it oc- 
curred. The Little Assembly does provide 
a continuing body in which every member 
of the United Nations is entitled to sit. 
It is thus a democratic, representative body. 


If we look at the Resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of November 13, 1947 which 
established the Little Assembly, we find that 
its activities fall in three main groups. In 
the first place, it is to have the preparatory 
function to which I referred. This means 


that it may consider and report to the Gen- 


eral Assembly on any political question which 
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Dr. Puitip C. Jessup 


speaking before the Delegates to the 24th 
Annual CSPA Convention at the section of 
the concluding luncheon held in the Hotel 
Biltmore on Saturday, March 13, 1948. Dr. 
Jessup is on leave from his post as Ham- 
ilton Fish Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy at Columbia University. 
(Since his appearance before the Conven- 
tion, Dr. Jessup has been named Deputy 
United States Representative on the Se- 
curity Council by President Truman.) 


is placed on the General Assembly’s agenda 
by any member of the United Nations or 


by the Security Council. However, to avoid 
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spending time on items which might be un- 
important, the Resolution provides that no 
such item is to be taken up unless the Little 
Assembly decides that it is both important 
and requires preliminary study. 

A two-third majority is required for such 
a decision unless the matter is one which 
has been placed on the Assembly’s agenda 
by the Security Council, in which case a 
simple majority vote is sufficient to initiate 
studies. No item under this division of the 
functions of the Little Assembly has yet 
come up since the agenda of the General 
Assembly has not yet been prepared. It is 
reasonable to assume that some important 
political questions may be studied by the 
Little Assembly in the exercise of this power. 


HE second job of the Little Assembly 
is described in Paragraph (2)c of the 
General Assembly’s Resolution and you will 
find that such proposals are commonly re- 
ferred to as “2(c)” proposals. This part 
of the job contemplates a report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on methods to be adopted to 
give effect to two provisions in the Charter. 
Both of these provisions relate to the func- 
tion of the General Assembly in the po- 
litical field. 

The first article is Article 11, which says, 
in part, that the General Assembly “may 
consider the general principles of coopera- 
tion in the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” The second article is 
Article 13, which says, among other things, 
that the General Assembly “shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of promoting international coopera- 
tion in the political field.” The Little As- 
sembly has begun this part of its work and 
a number of proposals have been laid before 
it. All of the proposals so far have to do 
with the improvement of the procedures for 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

The Charter obligates members to use 
such peaceful procedures. Hitherto the Gen- 
eral Assembly had made no study of this 
field, and that is why it has asked the Little 
Assembly to take the first steps in what 
will have to be a long-range program. It 
is necessary to bear in mind that the Char- 
ter is in the nature of a constitutional docu- 
ment which lays down the broad principles 
and establishes the principal parts of the 
machinery. As in the case of our own Con- 
stitution, and in the case of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, it is necessary as 
time goes on to fill in the details. That is 


Two 


the nature of the problem which the Little 
Assembly is now considering. 

One of the so-called “2(c)” proposals has 
been submitted jointly by China and the 
United States. It proposes a general long- 
range study of the problem of pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes. 
gests two possible ways of developing the 


It sug- 


procedures in this field within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. One sugges- 
tion contemplates the establishment of a 
panel or panels from which members of 


Delegates to the 24th Annual CSPA 
Convention had the unusual opportu- 
nity of seeing and hearing the two top- 
ranking United States representatives 
to the United Nations. In the April 
Review, Ambassador Austin’s picture 
and address appeared. In this issue we 
have Dr. Jessup’s. Readers of the Re- 
view are thus given an intimate in- 
sight into the work of the United Na- 
tions at the hands of the best informed 
men in the country. 


commissions or inquiry or of conciliation 
They might be chosen 
by the states themselves when involved in 
a disagreement or they might be chosen 
through the machinery of the United Na- 


tions. 


might be chosen. 


Another suggestion in the joint proposal 
of China and the United States is that it 
might be desirable to prepare a general plan 
which would set out the various alternative 
procedures which the parties could utilize 
for pacific settlement of disputes. Proposals 
have also been received from Lebanon, Bel- 
gium and the United Kingdom. The Leb- 
anese proposal calls for the creation of a 
permanent conciliation commission as a sub- 
sidiary organ of the United Nations. 

The proposal submitted by Belgium sug- 
gests that the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations assume the functions which 
the comparable organs of the League of 
Nations had taken on under a general 
treaty of pacific settlement which was con- 
cluded in 1928. 
United Kingdom, suggests the development 


The proposal, by the 


of a conciliatory function by the President 
of the Security Council or the President 
of the General Assembly. 

You must not expect that these pro- 
posals are going to lead to any sudden or 
dramatic alteration or development in the 


structure or the operation of the United 
Nations. These proposals must be thought 
of in terms of the long-range constitutional 
evolution which I have already mentioned. 

The Little Assembly is also charged 
with the duty of reporting to the next 
General Assembly on the advisability of 
establishing a permanent committee to per- 
form such duties as have now been given 
to the Little Assembly. A subcommittee 
will probably begin studying this subject 
next week. 

Two specific questions were brought with- 
in the authority of the Little Assembly by 
the General Assembly. The first of these 
was the problem of the independence of 
Korea. That country of thirty million peo- 
ple had been under Japanese rule for some 
thirty years before we liberated it during 
the war with Japan. We occupy the south- 
ern part of the country and the Russians 
occupy the northern part. 

As early as the Cairo Declaration in 1943 
we pledged ourselves to the attainment of 
Korean independence. After long fruitless 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, the 
United States took the problem to the 
United Nations. The General Assembly 
established a United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea which, through the 
observation of elections in Korea, could help 
in the establishment of an independent Ko- 
rea. The General Assembly told the Ko- 
rean Commission that in case of need, it 
could consult with the Little Assembly. 

When the Korean Commission began its 
work it was immediately confronted by the 
fact that the Soviet Government took what 
it called a “negative attitude” in regard to 
the Commission’s work and refused to al- 
low the Commision to enter the northern 
zone of Korea, which has been under Soviet 
occupation since the surrender of the Jap- 
anese. The United States, which is in mili- 
tary occupation of the southern part of 
Korea, welcomed the Commission and of- 
fered it full coperation. The Korean Com- 
mission consulted with the Little Assembly 
on the question whether it should go ahead 
with the elections in view of the fact that 
the Soviet Government would prevent it 
from observing elections in the northern 
zone. 

The Little Assembly discussed the matter 
at length and finally came to the conclusion 
that it would express its opinion to the 
Korean Commission that the latter should 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Courses in School Publications Work Offered 


By 46 Institutions in 1948 Summer Sessions 


HE first annua: survey of summer 

school offerings in the field of the 

school press to be conducted since 
the War under the auspices of the National 
Council of Scholastic Press Associations 
brought 153 returns or 55 per cent of the 
275 inquiries, sent to the Directors of the 
Summer Sessions of the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. 

The card of inquiry stated specifically 
that information was desired in the field of 
school journalism as distinguished from the 
courses in professional journalism. This may 
have been the reason why more cards were 
not returned. On the other hand, of the 
153 that were filled out, 78 indicated no 
journalism courses of any kind were to be 
given while 75 replied in the afhrmative. 
Among the latter were a number of insti- 
tutions which will offer work in journalism 
though not necessarily of a type that is 
classified strictly as school publications 
courses. 

For the information of the Advisers in 
the field, the information secured has been 
listed in two groups, the school publications 


courses and other journalism courses. In 


cases where a summer school listed auxiliary 
course; with the school publications work, all 
are grouped together. Some Directors made 
suggestions of a helpful nature, all of which 
are given in the lists below. 


COURSES IN SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
Offered in 1948 Summer Sessions 
ARKANSAS 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia ; 
May 31-July 3, July 5-Aug. 7. 

J. 322—Supervision of School Publications. 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; June 
7-July 11, July 12-Aug. 14. 

J. 330—Basic Journalism, First Term. 

J. 320—Directing the School Newspaper, Sec- 

ond Term. 

J. 430—English Words and Idioms, 2nd Term. 
rely of Arkansas, Fayetteville; June 7- 

uly 17. 


J. 423—Supervision of School Publications. 
CALIFORNIA 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles ; 
June 21-July 31. 
J. 107—-School Publications. 
San Diego State College, San Diego. 
J. 104—Journalism for High School Teachers, 
June 21-July 30. 
Stanford University, Stanford; June 21-July 2. 
J. 249—Workshop for Journalism Advisers. 
COLORADO 
University of Colorado, Boulder; June 21-July 
23, July 26-August 27. 
J. 115—-Newspaper Business Management. 
gpevereity of Denver, Denver; June 18-August 


J. 20-261—Publications. 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; 
June 19-August 13. 
English 201—Journalism—The School News- 
paper and Annual. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University, Washington; (no dates 
given) 
J. $505—Supervision of School Publications. 
J. $502—Advanced Journalistic Writing Prac- 
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tice Yearbook Short Course, June 24-26. 

Journalism Institute for High School Students. 

IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow ; June 10-August 4. 
J. 180—School Newspaper Practice. 
ILLINOIS 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; June 
14-August 6. 

J. 200-3—Principles of Journalism. 

J. 210-1—Journalism Lab. 

J. 304-3—School Publications. 

J. 307-3—Publicity Methods. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb; June 14-August 6. 

English 335—Journalism for those preparing 

to teach. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; June 25- 
August 7, June 25-August 28. 

J. C13—Typography and Makeup. 

J. SD19—Supervision of School Publications. 

INDIANA 

Indiana University, Bloomington; June 16-Aug- 
ust 13. 

J. 225—Supervision of School Publications. 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; June 14- 
July 16, July 19-August 20. 

English 210—Journalism. 

English 310—Journalistic Writing. 

English 311—Journalistic Writing. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame; June 
21-August 13. 

J. 8ls—Writing Magazine Articles. 

J. 82s—School Publications. 

J. 83s—History of American Journalism. 

IOWA 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; June 
2-August 20. 
English 415—High School Publications. 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; June 8-August 25. 
J. 19:113—Supervision of High School Jour- 
nalism. 
KENTUCKY 
Murray State College, Murray; July 15-Aug 21. 
J. 201—School Publications. 
MICHIGAN 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; June 21- 
August 14. 
J. 118s—High School and College Journalism. 
MINNESOTA 
Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji; July 
12-August 13. 
English 326—Supervision of School Publica- 
tions. 
School of Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis ; June 16-July 24. 
J. 82—Supervision of School Publications. 
MISSOURI 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville; June 7-August 13. 
J. 5la, b—Newswriting. 
MONTANA 
Montana State University, Missoula; June 14- 
August 20 
J. 126—The High School Newspaper. 
NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno; June 12-July 16, 
July 17-August 20. 
J. S68—The Feature Article. 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; June 
11-August 7. 
J. 128s—The Community Newspaper. 
NEW YORK 
Fordham University, Department of Communica- 
tion Arts, Bronx; July 6-August 14. 
Publication S-102—Student Publications. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton; July 6-Aug. 
13. 
Education 517—-Extracurricular Activities. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
State Teachers College, Dickinson; June 7- 
July 30. 
J. 207—A service course for sponsors of school 
publications. 
OHIO 
Ohio University, Athens. 
High School Publications—Workshop, June 14- 
17 Inclusive; Conference, June 17-19; also, 
J. 103—Introduction to News Writing, J. 
110—Writing for Publication, J. 111—Re- 
porting Practice, J. 121—Editing Practice, 
J. 146—Newspaper Makeup and Advertising 
Typography, J. 208—Journalism Ethics, J. 
222—Feature and Magazine Writing, J. 281 
—Research in Journalism, J. 395—Thesis. 
Ohio State University, Columbus; June 22-July 
28, July 29-September 3. 
Education 674—The Supervision of Journalism 
in Secondary Schools. 
OKLAHOMA 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weather- 
ford; May 31-July 29. 


J. 202—Elementary Journalism (‘‘A Course for 
Beginners’’). 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana; June 
21-July 23, July 26-August 27. 

English 416—Journalism, School Publications. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; June 14- 
July 23. 

Secondary Education $107—Organizations and 

Preparation of Student Publications. 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College; 

June 28-August 7. 

J. 4830—Supervision and Management of School 
Publications. 
TEXAS 

West Texas State College, Canyon; June 1-July 

10, July 13-August 22. 

J. 321—Journalism Teaching and Sponsoring. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; June 1- 
July 13. 

J. 68j—High School Journalism and Educa- 

tional Publicity. 
North Texas State College, Denton; June 7-July 
16, July 19-August 27. F 

J. 341—Supervision and Editing of School Pub- 

lications. 

J. 342—Publications Laboratory. 

VIRGINIA 
Radford College, Woman’s Division of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Radford; June 14-July 16, 
July 19-August 20. 

English 35—Journalism. 

WASHINGTON 
Western Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham ; June 21-August 20. 

English 200—The School Paper. 

English 201—The Newspaper. 

University of Washington, Seattle; June 21-Aug. 
20. 
J. 125a—High School Journalism. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont; June 2-July 
14. 

J. 312—School Publications Supervision. _ 
School of Journalism, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown; June 2-July 14. 

J. 1—Newspaper Reporting. : 

J. 112—Publicity, Propaganda, and the Public 

Mind. 
J. 122—Elements of Radio Journalism. 
J. 215—High School Journalism and Student 
Publications. 
WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison ; June 26-Aug. 
20 


Ze 191—Supervision of Publications and Jour- 
nalistic Classes. 

State Teachers College, Superior; June 14-July 
23. 

English 130—Advising School Publications. 

N addition to the foregoing, a number 
of Summer Sessions are offering courses 

in journalism and journalistic writing which 
will be of interest to Advisers. The inquiry 
asked specifically for courses in school pub- 
lications work and a number of institutions 
may have failed to answer or to reply “no” 
to the request for information because of 
the phrasing of the question. For the bene- 
fit of the Advisers we give below the schools 
that forwarded the information outside the 
scope of the original inquiry. 
COURSES IN JOURNALISM 
Offered in 1948 Summer Sessions 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff; June 7-July 30. 

J. la—Beginning Journalism, J. lb—Beginning 
Journalism. 

Arizona State College, Tempe; June 7-July 10, 
July 12-August 14. 

English 232gs—Methods of Teaching English 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, English 
130s—Introduction to Journalism. 

CALIFORNIA 
University of California, Berkeley ; June 21-July 


31, August 2-September 11. 
J. S20a—News Writing and Reporting, J. 
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ON SUMMER COURSES 


This issue of the Review carries with it the announcement of 
courses in school and professional journalism gathered under the 
auspices of the National Council of Scholastic Press Associations 
for the information of those who wish to add to their store of in- 
formation to enable them to better serve and direct the publications 
coming under their supervision. 


There are extensive offerings in both school journalism and the 
professional field augmented by writing and other courses given by 
many departments of English in the colleges and universities giving 
work during the summer of 1948. Taken together, there seems to 
be little that is necessary for the profit and happiness of the Advisers. 


Considering the annual turnover in advisership, it would seem 
that out of a field of about 25,000 Advisers, the offerings are 
spread rather thin. What the situation may be elsewhere, we can 
only imagine. When a request for work of this kind was made 
of the Association the approval of Columbia University was secured 
and a course was given during two successive winter sessions. From 
a professional standpoint, the experiment was highly successful. 
From the financial angle, it was less ‘than profitable. In both in- 
stances, the CSPA had to make up the deficit out of Association 
funds. 


If this be the case at headquarters and in an area where many 
advisers are working and seeking ways to better their papers we 
can assume that other colleges and universities may have met the 
same problem and solved it by dropping the courses from their lists. 
Work of this kind is not in the normal academic schedule and no 
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school could be expected to carry it for long without some guaran- 
tee of support. 

No analysis of the situation has been made to our knowledge 
but we believe the key to the situation lies in the matter of academic 
credit. Advisers, as well as the teachers of other subjects, cur- 
ricular or extra-curricular, are interested in credit that will earn some- 
thing for the time, effort and expense which the taking of additional 
college work requires. Academic credit is granted for school press 
work or school journalism, as the case may be, in all the institutions 
with which we have become acquainted but most of it, if not all, 
is strictly on the undergraduate level. 

Few Advisers in the secondary schools are without a baccalaureate 
degree. If they desire to work for a master’s degree, they wish 
courses that will count toward that goal. Hardly a one would pass 
by a course in school journalism if he could use the credits for the 
higher degree. Neither would he pass by such a course if it would 
count towards the annual promotional or salary increase credits. 
Apparently as little attention is paid to this work by higher authori- 
ties, either academic or administrative, as the Adviser finds in his 
own school. Few, if any, receive any compensation for the hours 
of work that goes into the making of a creditable publication and 
the majority are not even given the free time during the day that 
those in charge of other activities receive. 

We have been interested to note the high calibre men who have 
managed to become directors of university presses and publications. 
It is a job requiring a vast amount of self-education because training 
in these fields can be secured so rarely in academic chambers. On 
a far less imposing scale is the position of the Adviser to a student 
publication who, in many places, also is printer to the Board of 
Education, Editor of the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools and pamphleteer and editor for many other enterprises 
within the system requiring a skill and knowledge that few school 
people possess except by their own efforts. 

Perhaps the day may come when the courses in school press 
activities may be more numerous than they are now with the 
resulting raising of the level of training and accomplishment. When 
it does come it will be because the higher institutions have revised 
their opinion of the academic possibilities of the course and have 
placed it at its proper level in the curriculum. 


Letters from the Members 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


abandoned the split fee idea and continues to recommend one 
fee for all. 

The Association receives income from membership fees for pub- 
lications, subscriptions to The School Press Review, registration 
fees from delegates to the Annual Yearbook Conference and to 
the March Convention, and additional income from critical 
service, advertising in The Review and the Convention program, 
and the sale of aids. It receives no other fees or subsidies and 
renders its service at cost plus, a small addition for emergencies. 
All fees are deposited and dispersed through the Bursar of the 
University, and are audited by the University’s Auditors. 

Until such time as other sources of income are available, fees 
and services will have to be assessed according to cost and dis 
tributed as equally as possible over the entire membership of the 
Association —JMM. 
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Lambert Greenawalt Honored by 


School Press on 25th Anniversary 


“SURPRISE” assembly on May 
14 at the William Penn High 
School in York, Pa., recognized 
the 25th Anniversary of Lambert Greena- 
walt as Adviser to the Weekly and gave 
his many friends an opportunity to express 
their esteem and appreciation for his long 
service and his many contributions to the 
school press field. 
Here’s how the staff of the Weekly tell 
the story: 


“The entire affair was a complete sur- 
prise to the Weekly adviser. The school 
principal, Dr. E. A. Glatfelter, requested 
him to participate in the regular assembly 
program which preceded the Surprise Pro- 
gram. When “L.G.”, as he is best known 
to his friends, stepped onto the stage, the 
curtains were opened revealing those who 
had gathered to recognize his service. 


Following the introductory remarks and 
explanations to Mr. Greenawalt and the 
school, Dr. Glatfelter, who presided, pre- 
sented Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, director 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Dr. Murphy offered glowing tributes 
to the York-High Silver Jubilee school news- 


‘ paper sponsor who has been his very inti- 


mate co-worker and friend for nearly the 
entire quarter century. The Columbia Press 
“Boss” told many interesting anecdotes 
about his journalistic dealings with the 
York-High Weekly and its top adviser. He 
extended greetings to the staff from Colum- 
bia’s Press members. 


From the Minutes of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, Miss Zita E. Mal- 
lon, secretary of that group, related inci- 
dents in the life of Greenawalt and the 
P.S.P.A. as she had recorded them. Miss 
Mallon also brought greetings from “the 
state schools to Pennsylvania’s first high- 
school paper to receive “All-American” and 
“Pace-Maker” honors in national competi- 
tion. Miss R. Claire Frank, Regional P.S. 
P.A. director and adviser of the Mount 
Rose Junior High School News, and J. 
Kenneth Snyder, President of the York- 
Adams Area Press Conference, both of 
whom have worked for years with Mr. 


Greenawalt, were introduced, and they ex- 
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tended congratulations to the Weekly and 
Mr. Greenawalt. 


Charles W. Fitzkee, first York-High 
Weekly editor-in-chief, 1923, who is now 
connected with Lancaster Newspaper, Inc., 
came here to pay respects to his first 
“Chief.” Following his remarks, Verne M. 
Busler, Jr., present editor-in-chief, told about 
the proposed “Silver Anniversary and Grad- 
uation Special” and then on behalf of his 
present executives and their department 
members, Verne presented his “Bossman” 
with a two-drawer, steel, desk-high letter file 
case. 


Mr. Greenawalt’s Twenty-Fifth Year As- 
sociate Advisers, Miss Elizabeth J. Nieder- 
hauser and Paul E. Klinedinst, who planned 
the main details for this recognition, pre- 
sented him with a 25-year certificate of 
service in school journalism, a letter of com- 
mendation, a gold key and the staffs thir- 
teenth All-American honor certificate for 
Fred L. Kildow and Otto W. Quale, di- 
rectors of the National Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, University of Minesota and for 
the National Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors of which Mr. Greenawalt and Mr. 
Klinedinst are members. 


For over 3000 former and present York- 
High Weekly editors, managers and staff 
members, Dr. Glatfelter presented their ad- 
viser with a gold watch, chain and knife 
bearing the inscription: “In Appreciation, 
25 Years Leadership, York-High Weekly, 
1923-1948.” 


Other platform guests included: Dr. Ar- 
thur W. Ferguson, superintendent of York 
City Schools; Mose Leibowitz, York City 
School Director; Miss M. Marie Altland, a 
former Weekly adviser and now co-Tatler 
adviser; John T. DeBerti, co-Tatler adviser; 
H. E. Pfleiger and Gordon Fortney, Ga- 
zette Print Shop manager and compositor 
for the Weekly for its 25 years, respectively; 
Harry Sharkey, Gazette and Daily; Penrose 
C. Wallace, principal of York Junior High 
Schools; Rev. Dr. W. R. Sammel, pastor, 
Zion Lutheran Church; Jack Boddington, 
"45-47 Weekly editor and now editor of 
the Yorker, York Junior College; Mrs. 
Lambert Greenawalt and Otis B. Morse, 
program director of WSBA. 









































































LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


Here’s how Lambert Greenawalt looked 
when the curtain was raised as he stepped 
on the stage of the William Penn High 
School at York, Pa., to be presented to his 
many friends and associates by a beaming 
chief, Dr. E. A. Glatfelter, Principal of the 


school. 


Safety Campaign Requests 
Aid of All School Editors 


The Green Cross Safety Campaign has 
requested the cooperation of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in its drive for 
funds to support its accident prevention pro- 
gram throughout New York City. The ac- 
tive participation of every New Yorker is 
imperative to insure the success of this cam- 
paign. 

Accidents kill more children from one to 
fourteen years of age than any other single 
factor, and are responsible for over 60 per 
cent of all permanent disabilities. We know 
that by keeping the young people of school 
age in New York informed of the neces- 
sity to take an active part in this campaign 
the Scholastic Press Association will make 
an invaluable contribution to the drive and 
help to cut the rate of fatalities and disas- 
trous handicaps among their schoolmates. 


Editors might find it to their advantage to 
check the accident rate in the homes, schools 
and other public places of their communi- 
ties to see how it compares with the na- 
tional rate and prepare feature stories based 
on local situations to bring the matter to 


the attention of their readers. 






























































































































































































































Poetry of the Month. . . 


INCERITY, above everything, was 
S the touchstone used by the staff of 
The Stevens, Stevens Junior High 
School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in se- 
lecting the following poems from their ex- 
changes and those of The Cherry and 
White, both of Williamsport, Pa. Free verse 
poems predominate. Writers of free verse, 
it will be noted, are never tempted to sac- 
rifice accuracy of observation and sincerity 
to a forced rhyme. The Review is indebted 
to Miss Marretta P. King, the Adviser, for 
the guidance and counsel that prompted the 
selections. 
MORNING 
The sun, a golden crescent, 
Creeps over the mountain ridge. 
It casts slim shadows on dewy lawns 
And slips through the leafy arch of elms. 
All up and down the silent streets 
The town is wrapped in heavy sleep. 


Suddenly, far down the valley, 

A whistle pierces the misty air. 

“Get up! Get up!” it shrills. “Get up!” 
“Another day is here!—Get up!” 

The houses wake, shades go up 

To let the early sunlight in 

And hands reach out the opened doors 
To take in milk and morning news. 
An early worker comes down the walk, 
His lunch box swinging at his side. 
Soon women, neat in fresh-ironed prints, 
Go down the busy street to market 
And crowds of children throng the ways. 
Little girls walk arm in arm, 

Sedate, like ladies, well-behaved, 

Their faces shining pink from soap. 


Little boys play rowdy tag 

And push each other off the curb. 
Their jackets bulge with history books, 
And under their belts are arithmetics. 


The misty peace of early dawn 
Is lost in a myriad of raucous sounds— 
Of engine, taxi, and alarm, 
Of horn and voice, of bell and brake. 
The city is awake! 

Carolyn Stalcup, ’48 


Cherry and White 
Williamsport Sr. High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 


28 
KEYSTONE STATE 
Fertile valleys, towering hills, 
Winding trails and grinding mills. 


Six 


Early settlers fought and died, 
Winning all to their side. 
Home of Independence Hall, 
Granting Liberty to us all— 
That is why I think you’re great, 
Pennsylvania: Keystone State! 

Ella L. Nichols, 9-2 


Curtin Junior Citizen 
Curtin Junior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 


oF 
THE CONTEST 
A fleeing deer—a deafening shor— 
The dull spat of lead. 
The buck, with frightened glance behind, 
Sees his enemy, man, the hunter, 
Who shoots again and misses. 
The animal’s ears quiver— 
He hears the familiar and fearful 
Baying of a hound. 
The deer sniffs the air, 
He turns and runs. 
The hunter shoots again—the defeated deer 
drops— 
Blood pours from his open wound. 
The hunter is thrilled, 
But the forest is sad, 
For it has lost another beautiful creature. 
Man has again triumphed! 
William Shaffer, IX 
Trouplings 


Augusta L. Troup Jr. H. S. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Ge 

EVENING DESIGN 
The branches 
Of the bare trees 
Against the deepening blue 
Of the evening sky— 
Patterns of delicate black lace 
On blue taffeta. 

Lois Barnett, [IX 


Trouplings 
Augusta L. Troup Jr. H. S. 
New Haven, Conn. 


ew 
THE MUSICIAN 


Hands at the keys of the piano 
Eyes glued fast on the scroll. 

Weaving and twining his music, 
With his, the pianist’s own soul. 


A bow does a dance on the string there, 
Feet tapping out rhythm and time. 

A violin player’s deep feeling, 

Brought out in the music sublime. 


The conductor taps with baton 
Starts the wonderful music to wield. 


The pianist, violinist, conductor, 
Each ruler ‘and king in his field. 
Sholom Beinfeld 


Inwood Chatter 
Inwood Junior High School 
New York City 


o-F5-¢ 
YOUR STREET 


Have you ever walked down your street 
And stopped yourself in awe 

Because you see the little things 
You’ve never seen before? 


The gaily colored washlines 
And the friendly neighbors’ call 
And the glow of burning leaves 
As summer turns to fall. 


The smell of fragrant flowers 

In the last few days of June, 
And the cheerful whistle 

Of the newsboy’s happy tune. 


The birds are all a-twitter 
And the air is soft and sweet 
"Cause you have seen the little things 
That are part of your street. 
Margot Grossman 


Eldelator 
Cheltenham High School 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


, £8 
FOR REVERIE 


When cries of gulls break through the 
night’s stirred hush, 

Crying mournfully for coming day, 

And waves in effervescent motion rush 

To rippled shore, and then, withdrawing, 
slip away; 

When mesh-like mists unveil a radiant 
moon, 

And spread upon the turbulence of sea 

A glimmering haze that penetrates my 
room— 

’Tis times like these are made for reverie. 

Nancy Anne Morrow 


The Green Witch 
Greenwich High School 


Greenwich, Conn. 
ta. S 


SPRING 


Come gently, Spring, 
And make no sudden sound, 
For in a windy valley yesterday 
I found 
New-borne foxes 
Squirming on the ground. 
Come gently. 
Douglas Heald 


The Oracle 
Van Rensselear High School 
Rensselear, New York 
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N the junior high school level a 
O yearbook is not as common an 
extra-curricular activity as in the 
college or senior high school and serves 
more as a senior souvenir booklet than as 
a book to be enjoyed by all members of 
the school. We decided to have a year- 
book last year for the first time in the 
twenty-odd years of our school’s existence 
after consulting the principal and a pupil 
poll of the 250 ninth graders. Although 
our enrollment is approximately 850 we 
included only the seniors in our yearbook 
the first year. The second year we included 
candid camera shots of school members and 
we anticipate a whole school yearbook next 
year. 

The sponsor of the yearbook should be 
selected by the principal because he knows 
the teachers’ qualifications and capabilities 
better than the children. It is not neces- 
sary that the sponsor be an English teacher 
although he must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of grammar and spelling. A typing 
teacher is often selected because much of 


‘ the copy work can be done under his super- 


vision. 

On the senior high school level it is 
well to have a student staff headed by a 
student editor. In the junior high school 
this is feasible although not always prac- 
tical owing to the immaturity of the pupils. 
However, students who have worked on the 
school paper for at least one year should 
be able to assume responsibility on the year- 
book. Of course, the seniors are the active 
members of the yearbook staff since it is 
primarily for their benefit. 


T HE yearbook may be a semester project 

with an issue coming out in February 
and June for each graduating class, but it 
is wiser to have just one issue a year com- 
ing out in June, containing data on the cur- 
rent 9B and 9A classes. This results in a 
better book and reduced expense due to the 
larger number of purchasers. It is wise to 
start work on the yearbook in September 
by staff selection and committee assignments 
as well as the subscription drive while sum- 
mer-job money is still liquid among the stu- 
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Our Junior High Yearbook Is a Yearling 


ANGELINE E. ANDERSON 


Hine Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


dent body. The committee in charge of the 
school diary, sports, and activities will be 
working all year on their assignments—foot- 
ball shots will be taken in the fall as well 
as the Fall Frolic. The photographer pre- 
fers to have the contract early to plan his 
schedule. The printer requires three weeks 
to duplicate the yearbook. The majority of 
the work can be done by the first of April. 
That month the dummy is made so the 





When Dr. Regis L. Boyle, Adviser 
to the Easterner, Eastern High School, 
Washinton, D.C., and Punch and Judy, 
the Yearbook of the same school, 
wrote, “Since there have been no ar- 
ticles in the field of junior high year- 
books and this one has been well writ- 
ten, | thought you would like to have 
it for The School Press Review”, we 
could hardly help from agreeing with 
her. The Adviser to the Hine Year- 
book, and the author of this article, was 
in a summer class in the journalism at 
the Catholic University in Washington 
in 1947, taught-by Dr. Boyle. We 
hope that other articles of a similar 
nature will soon follow this one. 





printer will receive it the first of May and 
the yearbook is available for distribution the 
beginning of June. 

Notice is sent to all ninth grade sections 
in September to select at least one repre- 
sentative for a yearbook meeting to be held 
during club period. At this meeting the 
possibility of having a yearbook is discussed. 
Attendance is checked to see that all 9A 
and 9B sections are represented. The brief 
meeting adjourns with the representatives 
being assigned to carry the following ques- 
tions to their homerooms for answers: 

1. How many of your section will sup- 
port a yearbook? 

2. What do you want in your yearbook? 
Put suggestions in writing. 

3. Will you support a yearbook that costs 
a dollar? 


A T the next meeting, a week later, the 


representatives report that most of the 









ninth grade sections are 100 per cent for 
a yearbook that is 8x11 in size, bound 
in heavy stock, 56 pages in length, and sells 
for one dollar a copy. Of course, there are 
the usual suggestions of class prophecies, 
wills, and horoscopes. The idea of indi- 
vidual pictures is unanimously received, par- 
ticularly when they learn that their sponsor 
has found someone who will come to the 
school and take the pictures. These can 
be purchased individually with an enlarged 
black and white copy and three small pic- 
tures for $1.50 or the small pictures for 
twenty cents each. The pictures are sent 
to the school a few weeks after they are 
taken and may be purchased by the pupils 
within two weeks of receipt of the pic- 
tures. There is no obligation for the pu- 
pils to buy the pictures but they are often 
purchased as gifts to their parents. The 
unsold pictures are returned to the firm 
and a ten per cent-discount is allowed the 
school on all pictures sold. The firm sup- 
plies the school with a roll of film of the 
students’ pictures for use in the yearbook 
gratis. 


A central theme for the yearbook’s lit- 
erary articles is discussed. Some authors 
advocate the elimination or limitation of lit- 
erary content in the yearbook. This seems 
rather wise since the work‘is done largely 
by either a few individuals or one section 
if the sections are homogeneously grouped 
and few students read the articles a second 
time in their keepsake, unless their names 
are mentioned. However, a few articles 
are rather representative of the pupils’ 
thought on current events. The literary 
articles can be devoted to a history of the 
school and particularly a history of the class 
from its inception in seventh grade. 


V ARIOUS committees are organized 
for the assignments. An art commit- 
tee is formed for the illustrations and cover 
design. A group is in charge of the school 
activities, with stress on the current rather 
than those popular in their rookie days that 
have since died of old age. Another has 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HE staff of the Scribe of Haddon 
: Heights, New Jersey, High School, 

under the direction of Miss E. 
Gladys Teahan, their Adviser, selected the 
Editorials for this issue of the Review. 
WE GIVE THANKS 

We are indeed thankful in this great land 
of ours, composed of many tongues and 
tones, that what we have we have made 
out of sweat, blood, and faith in mankind. 
We are the people of all bloods and all 
races and all religions. At this time, we 
join together in thanking our Creator who 
has endowed us with the rights “of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Our 
manifold gratitude goes out to those fore- 
fathers who have so bravely preserved these 
rights. 

We remember the hardships, and so we 
are thankful. In Indiana, the corn is 
husked; in California, the grapes from the 
heavy-laden vines are transformed into 
raisins; in Iowa, the earth-clad potatoes are 
stored away for winter usage; in Kansas, 
the fields are shining with golden sheaves; 
in Massachusetts, the pumpkins lie ripe and 
full; and in North Carolina the mellow to- 
bacco is piled high in warehouses. All over 
the land the horn of plenty is filled to over- 
flowing. 

We give thanks humbly and sincerely, for 
we know our blessings are ours only by a 
precarious right. A right to be paid for— 
and proof of that, on this bright, autumn 
day, is the sunlight beaming on the graves 
of Americans in all corners of this earth. 


The Hi-Rocket 
High School 
Durham, N. C. 


Peo 

PLAN YOUR WORK, WORK 
YOUR PLAN 

Here it is, another school year, and the 
seniors probably haven’t stopped to realize 
that this is their last year in high school 
and that when they graduate in June, they 
will have to face the world. Many of them 
will be going to colleges or some other 
school of higher learning. Some of them 
will get married soon after they graduate, 
and some will get jobs right away—jobs 
which may last a lifetime. Mr. Kirby has 
been talking with some of the College Prep 
students about which colleges and schools 
are good for them to attend. He helps 
each student try to decide where he would 
like to go to college and what field he 


Eight 


The office can 


often help some of the top commercial 


would like to major in. 


students get jobs in June or advise them 
on business schools to attend. But Mr. 
Kirby and the office can’t live their lives 
tor them. They can only help the students 
to decide what they would like tq do after 
they are graduated. So they should take 
advantage of the opportunity they have of 
learning, and buckle down to the job. That 
doesn’t mean that they should cram con- 
tinuously, but their time shouldn’t be used 
entirely in having fun and running around. 
It’s their time and how they use it now 
will either make or break them in their 
future life. 


The Palmyrian 
High School 
Palmyra, N. J. 


CF, oe 
LAURELS TO THOSE 
who were honored at the awards assembly 
this week, not to rest upon, but in the hope 
that their fragrance might spur them on 
to future deeds. 

This fact could be noticed as students 
came forward on the stage to receive their 
honors. Those who have accomplished a 
lot are those who chose two or three fields 
of endeavor and spent most of their time 


Thus they could do much 
more than by spreading their efforts thin 


in those lines. 


in many organizations. 

Though the present senior A class is the 
smallest one that has been graduated from 
Stonewall, it has, nevertheless, been one of 
the most active and has accomplished a very 


great deal entirely out of proportion to its 


size. 

Best wishes to the graduating class and 
may they attain the success indicated by 
their endeavors here. 


The Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


ee: ee: 
DON’T HELP YOURSELF 
TO LIBRARY BOOKS 
Today a person went into the library to 
select a book for a report. The first thing 
he did was to look in the shelf where he 
thought the book would be. When it 
couldn’t be found, he checked to see if the 
book was listed in the card catalog. The 
card was found and he checked its number 
once again but it couldn’t be found. That 
student also found out there was no with- 


drawal card filed in the library desk. 


That story is obviously fictitious but the 
Every day books are being 


taken from our library without being filed 


fact is not. 


at the desk. This practice results in many 
incidents similar to the above and causes a 
great deal of confusion. 

Taking a book out without signing for 
it is the same thing as stealing and should 
be treated in the same way. Few people 
really intend to keep the books indefinitely, 
however, they usually take their own time 
about bringing them back. This is bad be- 
cause it works a hardship on other people 
who wish to use these volumes. 

There seems to be only one solution; 
post somebody at each door of the library 
to check people going out. That seems hard 
but the books lost or damaged through 
this habitual negligence cost money and are 
difficult to replace. 


Green Lights 
High School 
Greenville, N. C. 


Ly: = 
FEMALE ABILITY FINALLY 
RECOGNIZED 


Since the time of Susan B. Anthony, fe- 
male independence has been definitely on 
the uphill. Men no longer compel women 
to hide behind veils, in order to avoid get- 
ting inferiority complexes when comparing 
their own visages with that of the fairer 
species. What with women working their 
own way, men are thinking up all kinds of 
flimsy excuses to seclude women in the home 
to oust competition and reduce their income 
taxes by claiming “the little woman” as a 
dependency. 

It is now time for males to admit defeat. 
Women have reached the acme with the 
coming of Aunt Martha, the cartoon mate 
of Uncle Sam, who after all these years, 
has finally decided to put his best foot for- 
ward and take the fatal step. The American 
public will soon be seeing Aunt Martha 
sharing the limelight with her celebrated 
husband. 

No longer can it be doubted where 
women’s place is. It is not in the home, 
nor in any given place. No indeed! Women 
have found places in the business world 
and in government, such as Congress, which 
houses seven of them. Which all means: 
Women’s place is where she is happiest— 
where she can best be of service to the 
world and to herself. In the case of Aunt 
Martha, that place is beside Uncle Sam. 


The Langleyan 
Langley High School 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ELEGATES to the 24th Annual 
CSPA Convention were asked two 
questions by representatives of 

University Research, an organization de- 

voted to reader interest and other surveys 

connected with the publication and advertis- 
ing field and having no connection with Co- 
lumbia University, CSPA sponsor. Postal 
cards were handed to the Delegates asking: 
“Do you think national advertisers could 
make more effective use of High School 
publications as an advertising medium?” 
and “Would the advertising be more ef- 
fective if, in addition to the product story, 
it gave students definite information on 

College, Careers, Jobs, Scholarships, Hob- 

bies, Fashion, Teen-age news?” 

The results of this “quickie quiz”, to 
use an expression employed by the Research 
organization, will be made available to read- 
ers of The Review at a later date. Mean- 
while, University Research has given per- 
mission to the Review to publish an earlier 
investigation, a “Readership Study of 17 
High School Newspapers”, which should be 
of interest to all who are connected with 
student publications. 


The Purpose of the Readership Study 
The Readership Study of High School 
Newspapers was undertaken by Hi-Teeners, 
the high school advertising-editorial, in order 
to check: 
1. Teen-age interest in the publications 
they make up, edit, read and talk about. 
2. The effectiveness of these publications 
as advertising mediums. 
3. The readership of the school paper 
against “outside national magazines.” 
In addition, an attempt was made to find 
out what high school students want in the 
way of an advertising-editorial column. 
Methods Employed 
The survey was conducted in 17 represen- 
tative high schools distributed geographically 
throughout the United States. At each of 
12 schools, 25 boys and 25 girls were ques- 
tioned personally by Hi-Teener interviewers 
approved by school Faculty Advisers. At 
the remaining five high schools (three co-ed, 
one all-boys, one all-girls in New York 
City), the 506 respondents were divided 
equally among boys and girls. 
This is a report of the Readership Study, 
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Survey Uncovers Reading Interests, 
Student Preferences in 17 Schools 


covering the findings produced by 1086 
questionnaires from 17 high schools. 
Under Question I (a) are listed the 
schools in which the investigation was made. 
For the sake of brevity, the list is not re- 
peated for the other questions. 
Question I 
Tell us a little about your school paper. 
(a) Do you read your school paper? 


Number Answering: 1086 Pet. 
ae ; 1060 97.6 
5 ee riers ‘ 26: 24 
By High School Groups Yes No 
Stuyvesant—N.Y.C. 98 4 
Long Island City—N.Y. _ 3 
De Witt Clinton—N.Y.C. .... 104 0 
George Washington—N.Y.C. 9 9 
Julia Richmond—N.Y.C. .... 97 4 
Manual Training—N.Y.C. - 1 
New Rochelle—N.Y. ae ae 
Berkeley—Calif. ........ 47 0 
Brookline—Mass. _. ae 
Commerce—Detroit, Mich. 48 2 
Broughton—Raleigh, N.C... 43 0 
Heights—Cleveland, Ohio _.. 4 
Highland Park—Dallas, Texas 49 0 


Billings—Mont. 47 0 
Austin—Chicago, IIl. 47 0 
Evanston—Ill. 3 -G 
East—Des Moines, Iowa . 49 1 


1060 26 
Question I 
(b) If yes: Do you have your own 
subscription? 
Number Answering: 1063 Pet. 
Yes 828 77.9 
No . 40 22.) 
Question I 
(c) Do you read it from cover to cover? 
Number Answering: 1064 Pet. 
Yes 683 64.2 
No .. a oe .. 3 BS 
Question I 
(d) Do you read it Regularly or Oc- 
casionally? 
Number Answering: 1064 Pet. 
Mie... cess. 860 80.8 
Occasionally .............. 204 19.2 


Question II 
Now, what about the advertisements in 
your school paper. 
(a) What percentage of advertise- 
ments inserted in your paper by 
nationally-known companies, do 


(Continued on Page 13) 





CSPA Represented at Treasury Dept.’s 
Nat'l Conference on Savings Bonds 


PON the invitation of Vernon L. 

Clark, National Director of the 

U. S. Savings Bonds Division of 
the Treasury Department, the Director of 
the CSPA, Joseph M. Murphy, represented 
the Association at the National Conference 
on U. S. Savings Bonds held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 18-20. 


The Director acted as consultant to the 
School Savings Planning Conference as, 
under the direction of Dr. Jarvis M. Morse, 
in charge of the Schools Savings Division, 
the leaders from every state in the Union 
made plans for the nationwide Security Loan 
Campaign between April 15 and June 30. 

At this Conference, every piece of ma- 
terial which had been used in the schools 
savings campaigns or which it was expected 
would be put into use, was read, scruti- 
nized and criticized by those who in each 
state would be called upon to place the 


printed matter before the educational au- 
thorities. The school press came in for 
careful discussion for it has been demon- 
strated time and time again that through 
this medium and the work and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Advisers and 
staffs, a great contribution to national f- 


nance and morale has been effected. 


OPIES of the material which came 

from the Conference have been sent 
to the schools in the form of clip sheets, 
posters, handbooks and other types of pro- 
motional literature. 

Perhaps one of the best approaches to 
the problem in hand are the following ex- 
cerpts from the letter sent to the school 
authorities of Louisiana by Dr. John E. 
Coxe, the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion: 

“Our Nation owes, as the result of World 
(Continued on Page 13) 








HROUGH the courtesy of Miss 

Mary Still, Adviser to the Courier, 

Normandy High School, St. Louis, 
Mo., and the members of her staff, we are 
indebted for the features appearing on this 
page. 

INSPIRING STORY BEHIND 

POEM’S CHARM 

“Twas the night before Christmas, 

When all through the house .. . . 

There’s an inspiring story in the enduring 
charm of A Visit From St. Nicholas. Its 
drama was lived in December, 1822, shortly 
before Christmas, as a seven-year-old boy lay 
dying from injuries suffered when he had 
fallen with his pony. Having broken his 
leg, the pony had to be shot. The lad had 
seen his beloved pony die—and had lost his 
desire to live. 

The problem of cheering the boy up lay 
before Professor Clement C. Moore, the 
boy’s father. 

“Cheer the boy up!” the doctor had said. 
But what did Moore know about cheering 
up little boys? He was a professor of Bib- 
lical learning and interpretation of scripture 
at the Diocesan seminary, had devoted most 
of his life to producing a momental work 
entitled A Compendious Lexicon of the 
Hebrew Language: In Two Volumes. His 
style of writing and speaking was dignified, 
almost pompous. But now he knew he must 
devise a “frivolous amusement” to keep his 


” 


son alive. 

He sat thinking a long while, then began 
to write desperately, scratch out and write 
again. When he had finished, he hurried 
to his son’s bedside and began to read in a 
gay and rollicking voice. 

What of the child for whom it was writ- 
ten? He liked it so well that he lived for 
that Christmas and for sixty thereafter. 
And all the world now repeats with him 
those well-known closing words— 

“Happy Christmas to all, 


And to all a good night!” 


East High Scroll 
Des Moines, lowa 
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CAMPUS ACQUIRES NEW JEEP 

“Sputter, cough, purr-r-r-,” and the life 
of Jerry the Jeep began. 

Jerry is the jeep that can be seen pulling 
loads around the Tech campus, day in and 
day out. 

Jerry was assembled out of parts from 





Fen 





Features of the Month... 


three war surplus jeeps, given to the school 
by the government. 

His builder was Mr. Harlan Sage, of our 
custodians’ force, who has ridden four 500- 
mile races as a riding mechanic. It was 
also his idea to assemble this jeep out of 
the three. 

Mr. Sage was assisted by Mr. George 
Jackson, a fireman in the powerhouse. Jerry 
was named by Mr. Dale Griffin, vice-prin- 
cipal. 

The main purpose of the jeep is to help 
out the old Silver King tractor which has 
chugged over the campus for more than 14 
years. At present the tractor is in the 
garage so Jerry has shouldered the work of 
the whole campus. 

Jerry the Jeep still lacks a few parts to 
make up his complete outfit. He needs a 
grill, top, windshield, hood, and fenders. 
When he gets completely decked out—well, 
the proud old tractor will hardly have nerve 
enough to creep out of the garage. 

Arsenal Cannon 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


en ee! 
‘(1 WAS AN UNBELIEVER 


IN UNITED NATIONS’ 

I was an unbeliever in the United Nations. 
I was one of the many who do not believe 
the United Nations will work. I was one of 
the skeptics who thought all those countries 
were wasting their time. I had no faith in 
anything the United Nations did. 

To me the U.N. was a far-off thing; it 
did not concern me; my life would not be 
affected by its failings or successes, I didn’t 
care whether it worked or not! But that 
was before I visited the U.N. headquarters 
in New York, before I saw the U.N. at 
work, before I heard the delegates speak to 
my group. If more people, especially stu- 
dents, could do what I did last month, I’m 
sure they would change their minds and at- 
titudes as I did. I’m sure then that they 
would believe in this great world organiza- 
tion. 

All the United Nations needs is a chance 
to prove it can work; it needs an atmos- 
phere of cooperation, of support, of belief in 
its doings; it needs the people of the world 
to get behind it and push. The wheels of 
peace will not turn unless everyone, every 
nation on earth, every individual helps to 
make them turn. If everyone goes around 
telling everyone and his brother that the 





United Nations work, then of 


course, an atmosphere will be created in 


cannot 


which it will not work. 


The greatest obstacle in the way of world 
peace today is ignorance. The people must 
be educated, they must learn, they must be 
anxious to know; and anxious to teach. The 
people must understand the United Nations 
if there is to be peace, if the United Na- 
tions is to work. 

To the young people of the world be- 
longs the United Nations. The greatest 
hope of the U.N. rests in this youth. This 
youth will some day tackle the problems of 
the world, just as their forebears are doing 
now. If these youths are educated and 
taught peace, and only peace, then when it 
is their turn to take their place in the U.N. 
they will not fail in their job to mankind. 

In the words of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
“For centuries men have been trying to find 
a way to make machinery work for peace.” 
The U.N. is this machinery, fine and deli- 


cate, complex and hard to understand. 


The United Nations is achieving far more 
than the public realizes. The press and 
radio tend to play up the sensational part 
of its work, its debates and heated argu- 
ments, while leaving the real work, the dull, 
monotonous, but important work covered 
up. That way the people do not get a 
clear picture of the U.N. All they hear 
about is debates and arguments and some- 
one walking out of a committee meeting. 
But the people should not worry about these 
arguments and debates, for as Hector Mc- 
Neill, prominent British representative to 
the U. N., said: “Don’t be misled by 
quarrels; the United Nations is a very ju- 
venile organization. And if it’s a noisy in- 
fant, then it’s a pretty healthy infant.” 

I believe, though my mind is but eighteen 
years old, though I have seen but little of 
the world, though I am not an observer on 
world affairs, that if everyone believes, every- 
one works with, everyone gets behind the 
United Nations, then it will not fail. Then 
we shall have peace, not only in Brighton 
Park, not only in Chicago, but peace all 
over the world. The United Nations runs 
on individual power, and that is the greatest 
power in the world, for there is nothing 
stronger than an individual mind. And if 
all the individual minds get together and 
work for one common goal—peace, then we 
shall attain it. 


The Clarion 
Thomas Kelly High School 
Chicago, Ill. 
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How School Newspaper Can 
Best Help the Community 


By MARIE M. BUTLER 


Principal, Sullivan School 
Chicago, Illinois 


(A talk given before the Elementary Press 
Association of Chicago) 


NEWSPAPER has become a ne- 
cessity and not a luxury in our 
daily life. It takes an important 
place in our local and national scheme of 
things. We all like to be intelligently in- 
formed concerning current events. The 
newspaper makes possible the swift crystal- 
lization of public opinion. The newspaper 
has become an important factor in the social, 
political, and economic life of America. 
What the daily newspaper is to the adult, 
the school paper is to the child. The same 
objectives and high standards should be fol- 
lowed in each. To be a success on either 
paper, one must have “a nose for news”, 
and be an artist at telling it. Everything 
in life loses its commonplaceness when 
viewed through the eyes of one who sees 
the wonder of it. 
But there is more than news in the news- 
- paper. 


as well as inform. 


(1) The newspaper must entertain 
(2) It must circulate. 
(3) It must advertise. (4) It must serve 
the community. 

Now, you note that I said, “The school 
paper must serve the community.” Of 
course, first of all it must be enjoyed by 
the children. Yes, it must be of benefit to 
its readers. The parents are busy, and yet 
would like to know what is going on in 
school. The school newspaper reporter must 
be the eyes of the school and of the com- 
munity. The readers through the eyes of 
the reporter see humor, cartoons, and the 
news. They see the events of the school 
day. The school newspaper arouses school 
pride and school spirit. If the school paper 
can help to do this it is surely helping the 
community. 


The editor of the school paper through 


his editorials can promote a civic pride that 
works both ways. The editorials can arouse 
community interest in the school, and com- 
munity enthusiasm for it, and they can also 
arouse enthusiasm in the school for the 


neighborhood. 
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H°” can the school newspaper best 

help the community? By best help- 
ing its school. Because anything that helps 
the school children, helps their parents. 

The school editor then can promote in- 
terest in enterprises that should be fasci- 
nating enough to discourage absence, and 
thus discourage juvenile delinquency. A 
busy boy is a better boy and when he is 
busy with something that is of interest to 
him in the present and of benefit to him 
in the future, his whole outlook is promis- 
ing. 

A school newspaper can act as a guardian 
to the community and school. Something 
may go wrong in the neighborhood through 
some factor at the school. Immediately the 
school staff and the school paper can take 
it up diplomatically, correct the situation, 
if possible, but at least provide against a 
“next time.” They can build up public 
opinion in the right direction. Publicity is 
an effective forerunner of investigation. In- 
vestigation is the enemy of negligence. “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” A school is un- 
der obligation to investigate conditions in 
its community which are detrimental to pub- 
lic welfare. The reporters on the school 
newspapers can be alert to gaining such in- 
formation for the school. They can (and 
are) alert to promoting drives such as Chil- 
dren’s Aid Drive, Red Cross, Infantile Par- 
alysis, Community Chest, etc. 

The primary function of the school paper 
is to serve as the eyes of the school stu- 
cents—to reflect the activities of the school 
with three requirements, (1) the news cov- 
erage must be adequate and impartial. (2) 
News evaluation must be fair. (Prominence 
of placing and spacing must be fair.) (3) 
The news must be told interestingly, and in 
a lively fashion. 


The school paper is an instrument of edu- 
cation, and thus helps to improve the com- 
munity. It encourages creative writing. It 
shows off the resources of the school and 
its needs. The school paper educates the 
fathers and mothers by informing them of 


the school system and its operation. 


HE school paper should be very exact 
in maintaining a high standard of cor- 
rectness in grammar, punctuation, and prin- 
ciples of expression, thus adding to the lit- 
eracy of the community. The humor in 
the paper should cause the students to be 
drawn closer together by laughing together. 
The school paper can help the community 
(1) by stimulating pride in school buildings 
and grounds; (2) by cooperating with the 
teachers in keeping orderly rooms; (3) by 
publicizing good records in scholarship and 
attendance; (4) by arousing interest in proj- 
ects that are for the benefit ethically of the 
school or community; (5) by assisting in dis- 
playing school exhibits or putting on school 
plays or choruses; (6) by finding and pub- 
licizing ways and means by which all the 
children in the school may have opportuni- 
ties to become better citizens of the school 
community. 

Being on the newspaper staff is of great 
advantage in bringing together alert chil- 
dren. They often become the future lead- 
ers in the community. Reporters have a 
special advantage in developing the ability 
of taking notes and thinking concisely. The 
good reporter is always alert. He must be 
capable in gathering materials. He must be 
a master of details of description but not 
boring. He must have powers of observa- 
tion and a good memory. Other attributes 
are accuracy, loyalty, thoroughness, prompt- 
ness, dependability, friendliness, neatness, 
clearness, and honesty. Surely children de- 
veloping these and many other equally de- 
sirable qualities and helping to develop them 
in hundreds of other future citizens are help- 
ing the community. 
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REFERENCES ON THE SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


Activities in The Elementary School. 
McKown. McGraw-Hill. 

Extra-Curricular Activities. Harry C. McKown. 
MacMillan. 

Social Interpretation. Arthur B. Mohlman. Ap- 
pleton. 

Administration Practices in High Schools. 
son and Langfitt. American Book Co. 

Guidance in the School. Hamrin & Erickson. 
Appleton. 

The Elementary School. Reavis, Pierce & Stulken. 
U. of Chicago Press. 

The English Journal, April, 1946, May, 1946. 
National Council Teachers of English. U. of 

icago Press. 

The School Newspaper. 
Hedley Press. 

The School Review. Merrick & Seygert. U. of 
Chicago Press. 

The Journal of Education, January, 1947. 
C. Carter. MacMillan Co 

Ten Years of School-Community Action, June, 
1944, Press and Pupils. Wells High School. 
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Catharine Donahoe. 
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The Amateur Radio Newsman 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


ADIO journalism is a professor, but 
you can’t keep the amateurs out. 
Yes, student journalists prepare 
school newscasts in many communities. 


There should be—and will be—more of 


them. 

Well, amateurs—like professionals—have 
lots to learn. One of the best ways to 
begin is to read “Radio News Handbook” 
by Baskett Mosse, assistant professor of 
journalism at Northwestern University. 

This sixty-four page booklet published by 
the Medill School of Journalism is compact, 
readable, and authoritative. The beginner 
can’t get lost in it. In fact, it’s what he 
needs to find his way. 

es 


Here, of course, are instructions on copy 
form, style rules, and terminology. More 
important, here are the essentials of writing 
news for the air. And well-chosen examples 


help. 

Publications staffs and their advisers in- 
terested in radio news will find this to be 
just what they want. The author knows 
his subject. He formerly was a news editor 
and writer for NBC in Chicago. 

If the beginner wants to read more about 
radio journalism, two current books will in- 
terest him. One is Paul White’s “News on 
the Air” published last fall. The other is 
Carl Warren’s “Radio News Writing and 
Editing.” 

x * * 


Carl Warren, also author of “Modern 
News Reporting,” is the broadcast editor 
of the New York Daily News. His book is 


for the beginner in university schools of 
journalism. 


The book is well-illustrated and typo- 
graphically attractive. It’s readable too. The 
author writes on the basis of varied experi- 
ence both in newspaper and radio. 

Incidentally, “INS Radio News Manual” 
now is available. It is a helpful booklet, 
but not nearly as valuable as others cited 
in this column. 

* *~ * 

Nine out of ten student journalists want 

to write the great American novel. Some, 


Twelve 


however, will settle for successful careers as 
free lancers. And just the book for them 


now is available. 


The name: “Article Writing and Mar- 


keting.” 


Courses in School 
(Continued from Page 3) 


$140—History of Journalism, J. $190—-The 
Press and World Affairs, J. S20b—News 
Writing and Reporting, J. $141—The Press 
and Society, J. 162—-Communications Agen- 
cies and Public Opinion. 
University of Redlands, Redlands; (no dates in- 
dicated). 
English 109—School Publicity Workshop. 
San Jose State College, San Jose; June 28- 
Aug. 6. 
J. 60A—News Writing, J. 118S—Daily News- 
paper Writing Staff. 
COLORADO 
Western State College, Gunnison ; June 7-Aug. 6. 
English 54a, b, c—Journalism. 
FLORIDA 
University of Florida, Gainesville; June 10-July 
24, July 26-September 4. 
J. 216—-Principles of Journalism. 
J. 314—Magazine Writing and Editing. 
ILLINOIS 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston; June 
14-August 6. 
English 211J—Reporting. 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal; July 
5-August 27. 
J. $165—Journalism. 
Bradley University, Peoria; (no dates indicated). 
Courses in Journalism. 
KANSAS 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia ; 
31-July 31. 
English 58—Newspaper English I. 
English 59—-Newspaper English II. 
KENTUCKY 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green; (no dates indicated). 
J. 111—Beginning Journalism. 
J. 118—Advanced Journalism. 
LOUISIANA 
Tulane University, New Orleans; June 4-Aug. 
28. 
J. 301—News and Reporting. 
J. 304—History and Principles of Journalism. 
MARYLAND 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; June 
28-August 7. 
English 203—Advanced Writing, 
—Rhetoric and Criticism. 
English 503—Studies_ in 
dames Joyce. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston University, Boston; June 1-July 10, July 
12-August 21. 
$366—Introduction to Journalism and News 
Writing. 
S367—History of Journalism. 
S368—Newspaper Practice. 
S369—News Reporting. 
S370—Feature Story Writing. 
$371—Introduction to Journalism and News 
Writing. 
. 8872—Newspaper Practice. 
. S873—Feature Story Writing. 
. 8874—Weekly Newspapers. 


MISSOURI 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville; June 1-August 6. 
English 58—Newswriting. 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; May 
31-July 30. 
Student paper (The Eagle). 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; April 16-May 
15. 


May 


English 501 


Modern Writing: 


os 


Bee BESS 


Institute on Newspaper Advertising (April 16- 
17), Institute on Newspaper Editing (April 
23-24), Short Course on Farm and Com- 
munity News (April 29-May 1), Institute 
for Local Columnists (April 30-May 1), 


The author: 
Qualifications: 


Dr. George L. Bird. 

Dr. Bird, a former news- 
paperman, has written successfully for maga- 
zines. And he has taught others to do that 
—in his classes at the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism. So what he says has 


been tested by the author and his students. 
* * * 


Books reviewed in this issue: 


RADIO NEWS HANDBOOK. By Baskett 
Mosse. Evanston: Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 64 pp. $1.50. 


RADIO NEWS WRITING AND EDIT. 
ING. By Carl Warren. New York: Harper. 
439 pp. $4. 


Short Course in News Photography (May 
6-8), Institute on Education for Journalism 
(May 14-15). 
NORTH CAROLINA 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; June 
10-July 20, July 21-August 28. 
J. 583—Newswriting I, J. 54—Newswriting II, 
J. 56—Feature Writing, J. 57—-News Meth- 
ods and Treatments, J. 58-—Editorial Writ- 
ing, J. 60—Book Reviewing and Dramatic 
Criticism for Newspaper, J. 61—History of 
Journalism, J. 62—Newspaper Advertising, 
J. 64—Creative Writing, J. 72—-Continuity 
Writing, J. 73—Radio Newswriting, J. 80 
News Photography. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; June 
21-August 13. 
J. 206S—Publicity. 
J. 4083S—Contemporary Affairs and the News- 
paper. 
NEW YORK 
Syracuse University, Syracuse; July 5-Aug. 14. 
Ed. Ad. 232—School Publicity and Public Re- 
lations. 
OKLAHOMA 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; June 7-Aug- 
ust 4. 
School Ad. 423— Public School Relations, 
School Ad. 406—Extracurricular Activities. 


OREGON 
University of Oregon, Eugene; June 15-July 23. 
Education 523—School Activity Program, Edu- 
eation 522—Problems in American Second- 
ary Education. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem; June 29-August 
ll 


J. 101—Modern Newspaper Practice. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; June 


28-August 21. 

English 12B—News Writing, English 14— 
Feature Writing, English 15A—Criticism, 
English 15B—Publicity and Promotion. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen ; June 
7-July 9, July 12-August 13. 
J. 205—Basic Journalism. 
TEXAS 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville; 
June 7-July 17, July 19-August 27. 
Courses in Journalism. 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo; June 7-July 
16, July 19-August 21. 

J. 22c—College Reporting. 

J. 50c—Advanced College Reporting. 

J. 5le—College Editing. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; June 14 
August 28, June 14-July 23, July 26-August 28. 

J. 20s, 20, 20p—lIntroduction to Journalism. 

J. 21s, 21, 2ip—News Writing. 

J. 114s, 114, 114p—Editorial Writing. 

VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary, 
June 21-August 20. 
Discussion in guidance classes; no courses as 
such. 
WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of Education, El 
lensburg; (no dates indicated). 
English 60—Journalism. 
State College of Washington, Pullman; June 15- 
August 6. 
J. S30—Newswriting. 
WISCONSIN 
State Teachers College, 
July 30. 

English 107—-Newswriting. 

River Falls State Teachers College, River Falls; 
June 7-July 16. 

Communications I and II. 

State Teachers College, Whitewater ; 
July 23. 
J. 242—Journalism, Publications. 


Williamsburg; 


Milwaukee; June 2l- 


June 14 
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Survey Uncovers Reading Interests 
(Continued from Page 9) 


you read? 
Number Answering: 
100 per cent 
75 per cent 


Pet. 
23.7 
15.0 
35.3 
18.4 


07.6 
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50 per cent 

15 per cent 
Me See ce ee ¥ 82 

Question II 
(b) Do you support these advertisers 


more than you support companies 
that do not advertise in your school 


paper? 
Number Answering: Pet. 
Yes iss eas 366 34.6 
No 693 65.4 


Question II 
(c) Would you enjoy reading an ad- 


1059 


vertising column in your school 
paper that tells you what to watch 
for and what to do about:— 
Choosing a College, Careers, Hob- 
bies, Jobs, Good Grooming, Fash- 
ions, Planning Parties and the like? 
Number Answering: 1085 Pet. 
Yes 1018 93.8 
No Bt id , 67 6.2 

Question III (a) In addition to your 
school paper what other publications do you 
read? 

' The students were asked to specify here 
whether they read the publication regularly, 
occasionally, cover to cover, buy it regularly 
or subscribe. Each student selected three 
publications. 

In order of numerical preferance under 
“regularly”, the publications were listed as 
follows: Life, Seventeen, Reader’s Digest, 
Look, Coronet, Saturday Evening Post, 
Sport, Time with Popular Science and Call- 
ing All Girls tied for ninth place. 

Under “occasionally”, they appeared in 
the following order: Life, Reader’s Digest 
and Saturday Evening Post tied for second 
place, Look, Seventeen, Coronet, Time, 
Popular Science and Calling All Girls. 

While University Research did not give 
the following percentages, it appears from 
the survey that when the figure for “regu- 
larly” is compared with that of “cover to 
cover”, the latter is approximately 90 per 
cent of the former. Similarly, when “sub- 
scribe” is checked against “regularly” it is 
noted that the former figure is about 50 per 
cent of the matter. 

Other magazines read by students include: 
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Newsweek, Mademoiselle, Popular Mechan- 
ics, Pic, Christian Herald, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Boys Life, National Geographic, New 
Republic, and many other single mentions. 
Question III 
(b) In publications listed above what 
percentage of the advertisements 
do you read? 
This question was asked only at the first 
five on the list. 
Number Answering: 1054 Pet. 
100 per cent 18 1.7 
75 per cent 318 30.2 
50 per cent 432 41.0 
15 per cent 2 ee Oe 
Less mane 99 9.4 
Summary of Findings 
This summary merely points out some of 


the highlights of the findings. 

Blanket coverage (without waste circula- 
tion) of Teen-agers at any one or all high 
schools, is readily obtainable through the 
high school newspapers. 

In the hunt for news about their friends 
and themselves, two-thirds of the teen-agers 
read their high school paper from cover-to- 
cover. 


More than any other publication, the high 


school paper has a regular following among 
teen-agers at the point where goods and 
services are sold . . . local retail areas. 
93.8 per cent of the boys and girls want 
an ad-editorial that will tell them what to 
watch for and what to do about: Hobbies, 
Jobs, Choosing a College or Career, Fash- 
ions, Good Grooming and the like. Give 


today’s teen-agers an advertising story that 
will help them plan a brighter future and 
they’ll be your friends for life. 


CSPA Represented at Treasury Department 


(Continued from Page 9) 


War II, a tremendous debt, the payment 
of which must be distributed over a num- 
ber of years. Every student enrolled in 
the American public and private schools to- 
day will bear his share of this financial 
burden. This is the price which we as a 
people must pay in defense of our American 
Way of Life. 

The soundness of our national economy, 
we are told, depends upon the extent to 
which this national debt load is distributed 
to the American citizens in proportion to 
their abilities to earn, to spend, and to share 
the Nation’s financial burden. We were 
strong in war because we united our efforts 
in defense of our national ideals. Our na- 
tional solidarity and strength are now being 
tested by our willingness to cooperate on 
all economic levels to finance the debt in- 
curred, to fight further inflation, and to 
save a portion of our income in order that 
we may enjoy the finer and better world 
of today and tomorrow. If the national 
debt can be assumed by our present and 
future citizenship we shall continue to be 
strong from both a civic and an economic 
viewpoint. 

The purpose of the School Savings Pro- 
gram is to enlist every school pupil and 
employee in a national program for a sound, 
sure plan of savings in order that we may 
enjoy security, prosperity, and happiness. 
Such enlistment is possible only through an 


educational program that will contribute 
definitely to individual and collective par- 
ticipation.” 


ROM the School Savings “Copy Desk” 
comes the following pertinent informa- 
tion: 
Summer Is The Time To Save 

“In America, this summer, there will be 
more jobs than ever before in our history. 
At the peak of seasonal increases in con- 
struction and agriculture, Government labor 
experts predict the total will outstrip last 
year’s record of sixty million jobs by as 
much as a million. With no pool of unem- 
ployment from which to fill the country’s 
needs for workers, it is probable that at 
least several million school children will be 
drawn into the labor force for full or part- 
time work during this summer’s vacation 
from school. 

Whether immersion in a swollen labor 
market is good for our youngsters or not, 
the fact remains that again this summer 
new wealth will burn the traditional holes - 
in teen-age pockets. The dollars young 
John and Mary earn this year can give 
them a stake in the future and help keep 
their nation’s economy running on an even 
keel. But will they? The answer, to a 
considerable degree, lies with John’s and 
Mary’s teacher.” 





Our Junior High Yearbook Is a Yearling 


(Continued from Page 7) 


charge of the prophesies in which all mem- 
bers of the ninth grade are mentioned. No 
one is given a future undesirable to him. 
The typing committee has charge of the 
general arrangement of material and place- 
ment of the pictures in the final make-up 
of the book of approximately 56 pages. 
One group consisting of a representative 
in each section checks the pictures of the 
seniors to see that all are included, and 
any substitution of faulty photographs is 
made by this committee. This committee 
may very efficiently obtain from their sec- 
tion teacher a correctly spelled list of the 
This will be 
useful in checking the accuracy of spelling 
of names in the yearbook, for students 
frequently have difficulty in spelling their 


classmates’ last names accurately. 


members of their section. 


Under the sponsor’s direction a dummy 
is made. Dedication and acknowledgements 
or staff come first. The literary articles 
follow with appropriate illustrations and 
then the school activities. The pictures of 
the students are arranged in the middle sec- 
tion of the book and the prophesies, class 
All literary 
work has the name of the author as a 


sayings, and wills come next. 


motivation. 


A LL articles are edited and typed with 
specified margins on special paper. 
The pages are numbered at the bottom of 
the page. [Illustrations which have been 
made on white art paper with india ink are 
pasted on the proper places. The pages of 
the photographs are lined lightly in pencil 
and the students’ names typed below the 
space which later will contain the pictures. 
When the pictures have been checked by 
lightly penciling the student’ name on the 
back of the picture with a soft pencil, they 
are pasted on the pages and pressed in a 
heavy volume to flatten. Library paste or 
rubber cement will do a good job here. 
Candid shots are arranged after the senior 
pictures. These may be collected by means 
of a school-wide contest to widen the sale 
of yearbooks to underclassmen. Class songs 
are typed and the music written with india 
ink on a music staff. The farewell poem 
concludes the data. The last page is left 
blank with a suitable heading for auto- 
graphs. 
It has been suggested that the students 
write their names on this page before the 
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book is duplicated so that each purchaser 
will have the signature of all his classmates. 
This also eliminates the smears and blots 
that often occur when signing autographs. 
However, it takes away the thrill of per- 
sonally signing each friend’s book. 


FTER the 8! x 11 pages are assembled 
and carefully edited, they are submit- 
ted to the printer who photographs the book 
at a reduction of one-tenth in size of the 
print; for example, an illustration 3 x 5 in- 
ches becomes 23%, x4'% and an article 6 
inches long becomes 442. The margins in 
the final product are wider because the fin- 
ished page still measures 82 x 11 inches. 
This process is known as photo-offset 
printing. The layout is opaqued, that is, 
all lines to be deleted are painted out and 
copy is photographed on albumen-treated 
zinc plates 22x34. Fourteen plates are 
used to make the 56 pages of the yearbook 
because four pages are done at once to 
make a book 81 x 11. 
made of the cover design by an art student 


A linoleum cut is 


at school. A black and white print of this 
is run off by the lithographer and a plate 
made from this copy. The cover is heavy 
stock gray with orange coloring since orange 
and gray are our school colors. It is pos- 
sible to have four-colored illustrations in a 
yearbook by this process since many calen- 
dars are lithographed. The pictures in the 
yearbook are screened 130 and the size re- 


duced from 13%, x1% to 1%x1 inch. 


EGARDING the financing, as much 

money as possible is collected before 
ordering the yearbooks as this furnishes a 
rather reliable estimate of the number of 
purchasers. The rest is collected before dis- 
tribution of yearboks. Most of the 250 
ninth-graders gladly subscribed the dollar 
purchase price before publication of the 
book; therefore, we ordered 350 copies at 
a cost of $240 and sold all but fifty copies 
which were given to various teachers in the 
The yearbook is 
not such a vital school activity in the junior 
high school that it should run in the red. 
It should be self-supporting and any profit 


school and exchanges. 


may be suitably used in a gift to the school 


by the senior class. 


HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 ROOMS . 


RESTAURANT 


800 BATHS ° 


800 RADIOS 


SWIMMING POOL 


SOLARIUM 


Singles $3 to $4.50 


Three in suite $3.00 per person 


Doubles $4.50 to $6.50 


For special money saving weekly rates send 


this advertisement with your reservation. 


Martin Wa ter, Manager 
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CSPA Participates in Third Annual 
Conference on Citizenship in Capital 


R. REGIS L. BOYLE of Eastern 
D High School, Washington, D. C., 

Miss Mary E. Murray of Alle- 
gany High School, Cumberland, Md., and 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the CSPA, 
represented the Association at the Third Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship held in 
Washington, D. C., May 16-19. 

Called by the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Hon. Tom C. Clark, and 
held jointly under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Justice and the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Conference consisted 
of a series of general meetings addressed by 
leaders in Government and Education, round 
table discussions, luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings and a reception in the Rose Garden 
on the White House grounds addressed by 
the President of the United States. 


HE individual sessions, conducted in 
roundtable fashion, included groups of 
The 


topics assigned for discussion at the three 


about twenty representatives each. 


sessions devoted to this part of the Con- 


ference were, “The World-Minded Ameri- 
can Citizen”, “Basic Human Rights and 
Attendant Responsibilities”, and ‘“Citizen- 
ship in Action in the Local Community.” 
The CSPA Representatives took active part 
in their respective conference groups and 
the results of their work will be included 
in the proceedings which are soon to be 
published. 

The CSPA feels signally honored at this 
opportunity to appear with the representa- 
tives of the organizations covering all walks 
of life and endeavor as they seek a way 
to broaden the base of information on the 
value and responsibility of American citizen- 
ship and its extension into all the lands of 
the world. The membership of the Con- 
ference was limited to 1000 persons and 
each organization invited to participate was 
limited to three delegates. 

The first Conference was held two years 
ago in Philadelphia, the second in Boston 
and the place of the fourth gathering has 
yet to be announced by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. 


_Trade-Mark ‘Mimeograph’ Dedicated 
To Public by the A. B. Dick Co. 


N a recent statement to the press, the 


A. B. Dick Company, manufacturers 

of duplicating machines and materials, 
known familiarly as “mimeograph”, an- 
nounce that they are dedicating the term 
to the public as a result of recent court de- 
cisions. 

The statement follows: — 

“In July, 1946, the Department of Jus- 
tice instituted two proceedings against this 
Company charging violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. One proceeding was a 
misdemeanor action, the other a civil suit 
for injunction. We then stated that in our 
opinion these charges were untrue, and later 
the Company formally denied them. 

“Litigation of this type usually extends 
over a very long period of time and is 
co:tly and time consuming. It was believed 
that even ultimate court victory following 
prolonged litigation would immeasurably 
injure the Company, its employees, its dis- 
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tributors and the customers using its prod- 
ucts. In view of this, we decided to nego- 
tiate a so-called consent decree with the 
Department of Justice. Under this type of 
decree, all defendants agree to the entry 
of a civil judgment without trial or adjudi- 
cation of any issue or fact or law and with- 
out any admission of guilt. 

“The proceedings have now been dis- 
posed of by the U. S. District Court in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a consent decree has 
The mis- 


demeanor proceeding was terminated by a 


been entered in the civil suit. 


plea of nolo contendere which in effect 
means that with satisfactory settlement of 
the civil case there is neither contest nor 
admission of guilt but disposition is left to 
the court. 

“The decree contains a number of general 
requirements with which the Company is 
now and has been in complete compliance, 
and need not be considered. The principal 


other requirements of the decree can be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

“We have been required to dedicate to the 
public certain of our non-basic patents, but 
this will not interfere with the continued 
and successful progress of our business as 
the basic patents have long since expired. 
The decree also requires us to dedicate to 
the public the trademark “Mimeograph.” 
For the past several years the public has 
been using “Mimeograph” in a generic 
sense. They have been using the word as 
though meaning “stencil duplicating.” Un- 
der the circumstances it no doubt would 
have been a very short time before the Com- 
pany would have been faced with a pro- 
ceeding to declare the trade-mark generic 
and therefore a word in the language for 
public use. The Company’s products will 
hereafter be known as “A. B. Dick Mimeo- 
graphs,” “A. B. Dick Mimeograph Stencil 
Sheets,” and “A. B. Dick Mimeograph Sup- 
plies,” rather than by the trade-mark “Mim- 
eograph” alone. 

“Finally the decree requires the Com- 
pany within eighteen months to discontinue 
selling through its twenty branch offices for 
a period of at least five years. In these 
twenty areas, the Company will appoint in- 
dependent distributors competent in all re- 
spects to render the services formerly ren- 
dered by the branch offices and who will 
operate in the same fashion as our present 
distributors located in more than two hun- 
dred markets throughout the United States. 
The decree permits the Company to sell 
to Government institutions and either di- 
rectly or through distributors to customers 
having points of use in three or more states. 
Persons requiring repair parts may purchase 
them from the Company as well as from its 
distributors. 


“With the termination of these cases the 
Company, its employees and distributors 
look forward to the future confident that 
the development of our business will pro- 
ceed without interruption and that we will 
continue to perform the service to the pub- 
lic for which we are nationally known.” 


The CSPA has used the term “dupli- 
cated” with reference to publications pro- 
duced by the mimeograph machine in order 
to avoid any infringement on the rights of 
the originators of the term. Many publica- 
tons had used the word without full con- 
sideration of its restricted nature. The word 
“mimeograph” thus becomes public property 
and a part of the common language. 
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The U.N. ‘Little Assembly’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 


go ahead. It seemed to be the general 
feeling that the United Nations could not 
back down on the program which it had 
set for helping the Korean people, merely 
because one power tried to block the pro- 
gram. Since two-thirds of the Korean peo- 
ple live in the southern zone, a majority 
of them will have a chance to express their 
views in elections held under United Na- 
tions observation. In my opinion, the way 
in which this matter was handled by the 
Little Assembly has already justified the 
existence of this body and gives promise of 
its further utility in the future. 


T HE second specific question with which 
the General Assembly asked the Little 
Assembly to deal is the question of the 
veto. You all know that the right which 
the Great Powers have to exercise a veto 
in the Security Council has been one of 
the most discussed problems in connection 
with the operation of the United Nations. 
The views on this subject vary all the way 
from those who would like to abolish the 
veto entirely to those who would not wish 
to disturb it in any substantial way. 

When the Little Assembly began discuss- 
ing this problem in January, Ambassador 
Austin stated that the United States be- 
lieved that the only practical way to make 
progress was to get some specific sugges- 
tions before the Little Assembly in order 
that the matter could be handled as a study 
of concrete propositions instead of through 
a repetition of general dissatisfaction. In 
the hope of assisting the consideration of 
this difficult problem by the Little Assem- 
bly, the United States has submitted some 
proposals. 

These proposals will be considered along 
with certain other suggestions which have 
been made at the meeting of the Little As- 
sembly next Monday. The United States 
proposals do not constitute any great dra- 
matic new formulation of policy. They are 
within the general framework of the basic 
statement made by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall in the General Assembly on September 
17, 1947. They suggest that the Little As- 
sembly should study the categories of de- 
cisions which the Security Council has to 
make in carrying out its functions. It sug- 
gests that as a result of this study a recom- 
mendation should be made to the General 


Assembly concerning those categories of de- 
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cisions which “in order to insure the effec- 
tive exercise by the Security Council of its 
responsibilities under the Charter” should be 
made without being subject to a veto. 
Thirty-one categories of such decisions are 
ret forth in a list. In regard to these the 
United States indicates that the Great Pow- 
ers should not have a veto. It would in- 
volve a good deal of technical explanation 
Perhaps I 
can give you a general idea by pointing out 
that the list includes most of the decisions 
which the Security Council needs to make 
when it is exercising its powers of pacific 
settlement under Chapter VI of the Charter. 
It does not suggest a relinquishment of the 


to go through this entire list. 


veto in cases actually involving enforcement 
measures which come under Chapter VII 
of the Charter. 

It does include also the question of the 
admission of new members of the United 
Nations. You will recall on this point the 
difficulties which have arisen concerning the 
applications for membership of various 
states. For example, the application of Italy 
last year was vetoed by the Soviet Union 
even though every member of the Security 
Council, including the Soviet Union itself, 
agreed that Italy was qualified for member- 
ship. 


HE proposal of the United States does 

not try to explore all of the ways in 
which this liberalization of the voting pro- 
cedure in the Security Council could be 
accomplished. It does suggest that the Gen- 
eral Assembly as a first step should recom- 
mend to the Big Five that they mutually 
agree that such voting procedures be fol- 
lowed in the future. 

As an additional point, the United States 
proposal suggests that the Little Assembly 
recommend to the General Assembly that it 
in turn recommend to the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council that they should 
consult among themselves on specific cases 
before that body before the issue comes to 
a vote. This is not a new idea: it has been 
suggested before. The thought is that such 
consultations might lead to agreement on 
the actual solution of a question and avoid 
a vote on which the veto issue would arise. 

I have tried to give you a picture of the 
problems with which the Little Assembly has 
dealt, and with which it will deal. Although 


it is a common observation that the press 


is particularly interested in these large, dra- 
matic, and controversial issues which make 
the headlines, I have not tried to give you 
a headline story. At the same time I think 
it is fair to say that this background may 
be helpful to you in understanding some 
of the headline stories which may need to 
be written in the future. 

We would have a great many more con- 
troversies and much less success in the han- 
dling of them if we did not have from day- 
to-day a lot of hard humdrum work de- 
voted to anticipating difficulties and provid- 
ing for their adjustment. In general, the 
work of the Little Assembly falls into this 
less spectacular field. 

I know you will not make the mistake 
of thinking that because its results may not 
be dramatic, they are not worthwhile. The 
very fact that its work is not all “headline 
stuff” makes it the more necessary that in- 
telligent people who believe in the United 
Nations should understand its problems and 
support its efforts. I said I would not make 
any general exhortation but I do want to 
say that we need the understanding and 
the support of all of you who share the 
responsibility of forming an enlightened 
public opinion. 


Corrections 


The Announcer of the John Marshall 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., listed 
correctly among the awards, was credited to 
the John Morehead Junior High School in 
the All-Columbia list. The latter should 
have been John Marshall Junior High 
School. 

The Blue and Gold, the newspaper of the 
Hampstead, Maryland, High School, was 
incorrectly listed as being from New York 
State. 


Beardsley Press Club 
Holds Annual Banquet 


The Press Club of the Beardsley School 
of Bridgeport, Conn., held its annual dinner 
for the members of the staff at the Algon- 
quin Club on the evening of May 11. 


Among the speakers was the Director of 
the CSPA, Joseph M. Murphy, and Dor- 
othy L. Shapleigh, Honorary President of 
the Connecticut Scholastic Press Association. 

This event, an annual one to honor the 
staff, was organized under the direction of 
Edythe Bonazzo, Secretary of the Club, and 
Miss Gertrude Curnias, Adviser. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 22,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is now off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 
Twenty-five cents to others 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall 
New York 27, N. Y. 


This is a most convenient time to replenish 
your supply in preparation for 1948-1949. 








A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 

eee 


Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 

The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base. 


$1.00 to member schools only. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the reduced rate. 
Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 
Official Style Book, 15¢ (25c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique, 35c (50c). (New, revised issue, available in September). 
Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 
Primer for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). (New printing available in September). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing :— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 





























The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Invites the Advisers and Staffs 


to participate in the 
EIGHTH ANNUAL SHORT COURSE 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


Friday and Saturday, October 8-9, 1948 


At Columbia University in the City of New York 


The Conference will open on Friday, October 8, at 1 P. M. in McMillin Academic Theatre. 


Sectional meetings will cover every possible phase of yearbook planning and will lay the foun- 
dation for better books for 1949. 


Authorities in the yearbook field will be in charge of the meetings which have been arranged 
in sequence to provide the coverage for the “Short Course.” 


Clinics will be held on Saturday morning, 9 October after the concluding sectional meetings. 


A concluding luncheon will be held at the Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th Street, with an 
outstanding speaker on a a topic closely related to the problems met by Yearbook Advisers and staffs. 


Announcements of the SHORT COURSE and Registygtion Forms will be placed in the mails 
on September 7. tae 


Those who register on or before October 2 will receive their badges and tickets by return mail. 
Others may obtain theirs at the Information-Registration Desk in the Lobby of McMillin Theatre 
upon arrival at the University. 


The placings of the Yearbooks entered in the 1948 Critique and Contest will be announced on 
Friday, October 8, at the Conference. 


For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 














